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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



With this issue the Journal completes its second 
volume. It has traveled its second mile and found the 
traveling good. It has enjoyed the acquaintances it 
has made and the friendships it has formed. Here's 
wishing each and every friend and acquaintance a 
Merry Christmas! 



Are you a member of the North Carolina Teachers' 
Assembly ? Don't you believe in the two principles to 
which it stands committed — the professional improve- 
ment of teachers and the advancement of the cause of 
education in North Carolina? 



South Carolina Education is the title of a new school 
journal recently launched by the Department of Ex- 
tension of the University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia. The members of the School of Education in the 
University constitute its editorial board. The initial 
number (October 15, 1919) which has just come to 
our desk, is very attractive in appearance and is brim- 
ful of good things. The High School Journal ex- 
tends a cordial welcome to this newcomer from our 
sister State and wishes for it a long and successful 
career. We shall look forward with pleasure to its 
monthly visits. 



Perpetuating Educational Pauperism . 

From one county in Western North Carolina there 
are sixty-five students in one out-of-state college that 
are pursuing courses of high school grade, so we are 
reliably informed by a well educated citizen of that 
county. In the three or four schools of the county 
that are offering some high school work of a meagre 
sort, there are, all told, about sixty-five other boys and 



girls of high school age and grade. In no one of the 
local high schools are there pupils enough to require 
the time of more than one (or at most, two) high 
school teachers. 

A most conservative estimate of the cost per year 
for each student attending the out-of-state college 
over and above what it would cost him to attend high 
school in his home county, if that county had one 
really good high school, is, let us say, $200. In other 
words, the extra cost in money that these sixty-five 
students pay out for instruction, which could as well 
be provided at home, amounts in the aggregate to 
$13,000 a year — and this money goes to build up in- 
stitutions elsewhere, and as frequently as not, the stu- 
dents who go away to school leave the county to build 
up other communities after they have completed their 
education. And, mind you, there are no doubt 
sixty-five other pupils of high school grade scattered 
about in other institutions here and there who might 
also spend their money at home and receive their high 
school education at home. But let's not count these 
at present; let's confine ourselves to the sixty-five in 
one out-of-state institution and the sixty-five others 
at home who are scattered among the three or four 
small struggling high schools of the county. 

Now, far be it from me to censure any man for 
sending his children to an out-of-state school if he is 
able to do it, and if it is necessary for him to do it in 
order to get for them the educational advantages he 
desires them to have. Nor am I unmindful of the dis- 
tinct educational advantages of travel, of a change of 
environment, of forming the acquaintance of students 
from other states. Such advantages cannot be gain- 
said. But let not these advantages detract our atten- 
tion from the main issue which is not simply an edu- 
cational issue, but one that is also economic and socio- 
logical in its deeper significance. 

Suppose the county in question is content to let this 
thing go on — what will be the result? We are ready 
to grant, mind you, that the $200 each pupil invests in 
his education each year, over and above what it would 
cost him in a good county high school at home, is well 
invested and that it may yield large returns. But for 
the county is this good business? Can it be justified? 
Isn't it rank individualism gone to seed ? Suppose the 
people of this county should get the notion into their 
heads to pool their interests, to co-operate, to build 
one modern county high school where all the boys and 
girls could get the kind of high school training they 
need. What would happen? Are they able to do it? 
Are they able to neglect to do it? The present policy 
is one that will pauperize the county — educationally 
and socially as well as financially. — N. W. W. 



